The Challenge to Democracy
should have all the honour that, in our more primitive
society, is given to service in war. The enthusiasm of a
community in the democratic tradition would involve
a much more revolutionary change of attitude than
that advocated by any dictatorship; for the service
to be called for in a democracy would be not prepara-
tions for conflict, but the progress of civilized life
in all countries among all peoples. And the source of
that enthusiasm would be, not obedience to a "leader,"
but the spontaneous desire to make a new sort of life
arising among the great majority of nobodies. Edu-
cation is the process by which that kind of enthusiasm
and that spontaneity can be given power to develop;
and education, in this sense, is not instruction for
the ignorant by the inspired few, but only a removal
of the obstructive customs and prejudices which now
prevent ordinary folk from bringing into play what is
best in them.
The assumptions of the democratic tradition may
be questioned, but they have never been shown to be
invalid. The fundamental assumption is that ordinary
men folk want to do what they ought to do. They
want to help and not to hinder other people. They
want to make life better, not for themselves alone.
Obviously they are not angels of light; but neither
are they devils incarnate. And if they have an oppor-
tunity, they will live together amicably with much
less hesitation or difficulty than in the past. The schools
and all the other parts of the educational system ought
to create such an opportunity and to assist in producing
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